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The painter of the altar-piece was more 
familiar with the details of the legend than 
the compiler of this story, which fails to 
explain several scenes of the picture. The 
beginning of the painting is the panel at 
the left where Godelieve's family is shown. 
Next is the meeting with Bertolf. In the 
background Godelieve does good works, 
and in a balcony 
Bertolf is seen asking 
the parents for her 
hand. The large cen- 
tral panel is divided 
into three compart- 
ments, in the first of 
which is a repast at 
which the saint's 
parents entertain a 
visitor (probably the 
Count of Flanders or 
the Count of Boul- 
ogne?). In a chapel 
in the background 
Godelieve is praying 
while angels do the 
tasks she has been 
assigned. The mar- 
riage takes place in 
the centre compart- 
ment before the altar 
of the Virgin, and in 
the third division of 
this panel is the 
home-coming to the 
castle of Ghistelles, 
and the introduction 
in the narrative of 
the wicked mother 

and also of a little prattling maid who does 
not appear in our story, but in the picture 
carries tales to Bertolf and his mother and 
trouble to Godelieve. The fourth panel 
tells of the strangling of the saint and the 
incidents which lead up to it — Godelieve's 
privations, Bertolf and his mother chiding 
her, the false reconciliation where Bertolf 
is attended by a devil and Godelieve by an 
angel, and the murderers leading her 
from her bedroom. In the last panel, 
Lambert and Hacca dip the body of 
Godelieve in the well, then lay her on her 
couch (the head of this figure has real 
beauty) and above these groups are the 




happenings after the saint's death — the 
people of Ghistelles mourning over the 
fatal well, and how Godelieve sent a token 
to Bertolf. The right compartment of 
the background shows a funeral in front 
of a church which may refer to the end of 
Bertolf "in most edifying repentance" 
as a hand in rays of light stretches out from 
heaven in benediction 
toward the coffin. 

According to a 
statement in the 
Tollin catalogue the 
altarpiece of Saint 
Godelieve comes from 
the Church of Ghis- 
telles near Bruges. 
B. B. 

A RELIEF 
BY DONATELLO 



Dr. J. 
Robb 



THE LIFE OF S 
PANELS 



HE Museum 
recently pur- 
chased at the 
sale of the 
Hampden 
collection a 
terracotta relief of 
the fifteenth century 
representing the Ma- 
donna holding the 
Child. The wonderful 
composition of the 
group, in which the 
aint godelieve Virgin presses the 

4 AND 5 Child close to her, 

with a sad expression, 
as if conscious of the tragic future, is well 
known from the several different versions 
in which it occurs, and its authorship has 
been ascribed, undoubtedly rightly to the 
Florentine master, Donatello, by Bode, 
Schubring, and other critics. The group 
is usually called the Veronese Madonna 
as one of the versions adorns a corner in a 
street, the Via della Fogge, in Verona, and 
it must have been a famous work in its 
day, as at least four other replicas of the 
period are known to exist. These are in 
stucco and terracotta and are now in the 
Bargello, the Louvre, the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin, and in a private col- 
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lection in the latter city. The version 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum is 
executed in terracotta and is in its details 
one of the best of all, although it would be 
difficult to say that our group was the 
first of the different versions to be made. 
Since no one has yet proved that the com- 
position is not by Donatello we may 



recognize his workmanship at once. What 
other sculptor could have filled the simple 
plastic forms with a similar force and 
passion of feeling, who else could have 
given the Madonna such strong classical 
beauty together with an almost modern 
intensity of expression, at once tragic and 
heroic; who else could have formed a 




MADONNA AND CHILD 

BY 

DONATELLO 



ascribe our group to him with as much 
right as those in the Louvre, the Bargello, 
and the Berlin Museum are called by his 
name. And indeed it would be hard to 
prove convincingly the authorship of any 
other artist, for there are at best none too 
many men to whom works of the greatest 
merit can be ascribed, and when the high 
quality of this group is considered in con- 
nection with the number of Donatello's 
pronounced and characteristic traits which 
it exhibits, it seems impossible not to 



child so absolutely naive and life-like and 
have made the group as a whole an em- 
bodiment of the highest religious devotion 
of which the period was capable? No 
sculptor of the time — -excepting Michel- 
angelo — ■ possesses in such a degree as 
Donatello a feeling for the true signifi- 
cance of his subject, for the heart and 
character of his models, combined with an 
artistic intelligence of the highest order 
which enables him to give to his work the 
vitality of outline, the subtlety of surface, 
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and the expressive simplicity of plane that 
make his sculptures the masterly works 
of art they are. 

As this composition in all its different 
versions is quite in the style of the works 
which Donatello executed for the Church 
of S. Antonio in Padua, and since, as has 
been stated, one of the replicas is now in 
Verona, and another was originally in 
Venice, both very near Padua, it is gen- 
erally believed that the groups were made 
by Donatello while he was staying in Padua 
just before the middle of the century. 
Compositions such as this exercised the 
strongest influence on the artists of North- 
ern Italy and one can not imagine how 
Mantegna and the Bellinis would have 
succeeded without Donatello' s noble pre- 
cedent in expressing the most tragic 
moment of the relationship between the 
Christ Child and His Mother. 

W. R. V. 

DECORATIVE PANELS 
BY HUBERT ROBERT 

HUBERT ROBERT was perhaps 
the most popular and successful 
among the various French paint- 
ers of the eighteenth century 
who devoted themselves to producing 
decorative landscapes of a romantic and 
Italianate character, and the Museum is 
fortunate in being able to exhibit eight 
panels by him in his best manner, recently 
lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. These 
are now placed in the Louis XVI room 
on the second floor of the Wing of Decora- 
tive Arts, where they show to advantage 
in relation with the objects of the same 
period in the Hoentschel Collection. They 
are admirable examples of a phase of 
French decorative painting heretofore very 
inadequately represented in the Museum. 
Robert, who was born in Paris in 1733, 
spent many years of study in Italy, and 
returned to Paris in 1765 to gain instant 
recognition with his skilful and charming 
renderings of Italian landscape and Roman 
ruins. He was soon famous as "Robert 
des Ruines" and from the time of his 
return honors and success never failed. 



In two years he was made an Academician, 
later he became Director of the Musee 
des Arts, keeper of the Musee Royal, and 
landscape architect to the king. He died 
in 1808. 

Never in the least a realist, Robert 
idealized the romantic aspect of classical 
ruins in a suave and graceful way very 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. 
His knowledge of the great remains of 
Roman architecture was exhaustive, and 
both in the delineation of ancient buildings 
actually extant, and in the creation of the 
purely imaginative ruins which he delighted 
to invent with such unending variation he 
showed an extraordinary architectural 
sense. Yet he was never in any degree a 
classicist, as the next generation was to 
understand the term, and his desire was 
not to reconstruct Rome as she really 
was, but to show her vast and splendid 
ruins, softened by time, and sheltering 
the life of a later and very different day. 
His crumbling temples, and shattered 
monuments, his caves and waterfalls, the 
small gracious figures peopling his long 
green avenues and delicious gardens, are 
all part of the Italy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, seen through the Parisian eyes of a 
court painter and suffused with a poetry 
peculiar to his time. 

Mr. Morgan's eight paintings, six of 
which are uprights and two overdoors, 
form a compete series which was evidently 
intended to be inset into the paneling of a 
room. The scenes depicted are all different, 
and all are apparently purely decorative 
in purpose, as none of the ruins and build- 
ings represented can be identified as 
existing elsewhere than in the painter's 
imagination. Five of the panels show re- 
mains of classical architecture with many 
figures in the foreground, a sixth is a 
charming garden scene with a fete champe- 
tre in progress, and the remaining two are 
rocky landscapes, the one a mountain 
gorge with a waterfall and Spanish peas- 
ants dancing in the roadway in front, the 
other — perhaps the most beautiful of the 
whole set — the interior of a high grotto 
looking toward the sea, with fishing 
boats in the distance. The last is signed 
and dated 1784, and from their similarity 
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